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said, ‘the sheriff should not swear; who an-|separation, he having gathered a company to 
swered, ‘I know I should not swear,’ seeming | himself, and set up a separate meeting, which 
then very mild ; and said, ‘ We had a gracious | was cause of great exercise to faithful Friends; 
king and queen, and they had given us our|and he seeing we did not go to his meeting, sent 
liberty.’ I then stood up and asked the sheriff}us a challenge to dispute ; which we readily 
a question, being he had said, ‘That we had|complied with, and had a meeting with him 
a gracious king and queen that had given usjand his party, a great many faithful Friends 
our liberty ; which was true, then by whatjaccompanying us. We sat a while in silence 
law would the sheriff prosecute us? He then|to hear his charges against Friends, viz., that 
turned about and went away, whereupon James|some of them were not sound in faith, doe- 
Dickinson spake aloud, saying, ‘ Let the sheriff|trine, and principle ; but did not prove it, nor 
answer the question,’ but he took the man of|suffer Friends to answer him, but went on 
the house along with him a little way, andjin railing; we made remarks, though said 
sent him back to bid us go off his land. I}nothing, which raised a great desire in him 
told him, ‘ We did not come there without his|and his abettors to have another meeting with 
leave, and both he and the people might know|me and my companion; which we readily 
we had not broken the king’s law, Sut were | agreed to, provided some faithful Friends went 
there upon a religious account, and if they|along with us, to bear witness, for I knew 
would have a little prtanee and hear what we|that the like separate spirit, which had ap- 
had to say for the Lord, we would go peacea-|peared in England, was a lying spirit. 

bly away.” Most of the people staid, and we} [At a subsequent interview with Keith and 
had a heavenly meeting amongst them ; seve-|his party, Thomas Wilson says :] 

ral were convinced, and in a short time after} I told them they were gone from the Lord 
a meeting-house was built, and a meeting|/in an airy flourish, and the wit of man, and 
settled there, which I think is kept there still had set up a separate meeting; but in a little 
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FOR (Continued from page 2.) 
When we came to Philadelphia, there was 

: agreat division raised amongst Frjends by 
‘| George Keith. We preached the Lord Jesus 
cher ae. amongst them, and had some labor 
or as ding to peace. My companion had it often 

upon him to warn them all to keep more in- 

ward to the Lord. After we had staid some 
: time there, and visited Friends in that province, 
hia, | having had many precious meetings amongst 
LD. them, some of which were kept without doors, 
y be for want of room, and there was a great flock- 
rdof 4 mg to hear the truth declared, although it 

Was winter time; we went from thence into 
—= § Maryland, and visited Friends on the eastern 
Co» f-and western shores, and travelled to Virginia, 





‘and had many good and comfortable meet- 


'"8 f ings amongst them, the Lord’s good presence 
ence § accompanying us from time to time, and we 
fe of § found a tender humble people there. 

de We went from Virginia towards North 
0 


Carolina, where the floods were so great that we 
could not travel on horseback, but waded bare- 
foot through swamps and waters; Friends and 


her | people were exceedingly glad to see us, they, 
}an ¥ not having had any visit by a travelling Friend 
re § of the ministry for several years before. We 
nile had good service amongst them, for the Lord’s 


heavenly power wonderfully supported us 
under our difficulties and hard travel, the 


han country being so full of wild creatures, that 
THY | wolves would come and roar about the houses 
7 in the night time. So after having had many 
ooel d and heavenly meetings with Friends 
, in ere, we took leave of them, and returned 
the § through the wilderness to Virginia, and so 
rs; § travelled up James’ river, having meetings as 
aa we went, until we came to Currel’s, where we 
the | bad some meetings to satisfaction amongst 
i of © Friends and people. 

mes We went from Currel’s through the woods 
but § to Black Creek, where we had appointed a 
hee meeting ; and none having been there before, 
‘if. .. the sheriff, with some officers, came to break 
ons § Up the meeting ; James Dickinson being then 
ore & declaring, the sheriff asked him, ‘ From whom 
ind § he had his commission to preach?’ James 
ae- @ answered to this effect, ‘I have my commis- 
a sion from the great God, unto whom thou and 
nks @ L must give an account.’ At which words 
ord § the sheriff seemed’much astonished ; and after 


XUM 





After the said meeting at Black Creek, one|time the Sun of Righteousness would shine 
Charles Fleming, who had not been at any of|amongst them, and drive away the misty doe- 


our meetings before, being reached by the 
truth, kindly invited us to lodge with him, 
which we did; and from bis house, travelled 
towards Maryland, having company a little 
of the first day’s journey, and then left in the 
woods, and after having travelled all day, we 
sat down in the dusk of the evening to eat a 
little bread and cheese. My mare went out 
of my hand, and in a little time I perceived 
she had found water, at which I was very 
glad ; and, I think, 1 never drank any wine 
more sweet and pleasant to me, than that 
water was. 

We lodged that night in the woods, and as 
soon as the day broke, set forward on our 
journey through the woods northward ; and 
as we were travelling, met with two men, 
one of which being an ancient comely man, 
kindly invited us to his house, where we staid 
two nights and had a meeting, though he 
was an elder amongst the Presbyterians; he 
also lent us his boat to go over Potomac river, 
and that night we lodged at a poor man’s 
house, and had no bed to lie in; as we were 
sitting by the fire, he told us that George Fox 
and John Burnyeat had travelled in those 
parts, and had meetings on both sides the 
river, and many were convinced, but several 
of them fell away. We got next day over 
Pawtuxentriver into Maryland, and had many 
blessed meetings amongst Friends on both 
sides of the bay ; and being clear of those parts, 
went towards the lower counties of Pennsyl- 
vania, and so to the Yearly Meeting at Salem, 
in West Jersey, which held several days; the 
Lord’s holy power was largely manifested 
therein, and 












trines of men, and that they, meaning the 
separates, should dwindle, die away, and come 
to nothing, except such who were most honest 
towards God, who should return to truth and 


Friends, which, in a little time, was fulfilled 
in both respects. 

Leaving Friends at Philadelphia, we went 
into the country to a meeting, to which Geor 
Keith came, and asked me where we would 
be on First-day, saying that he had appointed 
a meeting to be next First-day at Crosswick’s ; 
and finding freedom, I went thither, but my 
companion, James Dickinson, found drawin, 
from the Lord to go to Philadelphia, and Be 
at the meeting there that First-day, to which 
George Keith came, contrary to his appoint- 
ment, and leaving his separate meeting, met 
with Friends in their large meeting-house, 
and preached fawningly, as though he and 
James Dickinson were in unity. After he 
had done, James stood up in great authority 
in the Lord's power, and confuted George’s 
doctrine and practice, setting truth over him 
and his party, and opened the mystery of 
salvation to the people to their great satis- 
faction: after which, George Keith went 
away in great wrath; and the people, who 
were not Friends, being many, eried aloud, 
Give way, and let the devil come out, for the 
little black man from England has got the 
day ; after which, George called his party 
together to their meeting-house, and told them 
that James Dickinson had never appeared 
against him till that day, and had then made 
himself equal with Thomas Wilson (meaning 
in opposition to him.) 


riends were in great love and! After this meeting, James Dickinson came 


unity. From thence we went to Philadelphia, |to me at Crosswick’s, from whence we travelled 
they had some further discourse, the sheriff] where we found the difference between George|through Jersey, and to the Yearly Meeting 
swore, for which James reproved him, and|Keith*and Friends broken out to an open|at Flushing,on Long Island, which wasa large 
















and blessed meeting. Having visited Friends : 3 Selected for “The Friend.” |oreater the attainment in knowledge the fy 
in that island, and Had Good service for the “A few lines written for the comfort and greater simultaneously is the a of Soar. | 
Lord amongst them, We travelled through /¢ncouragement of the faithful.” as ing above the meek and modest Truth intp 
the country till we came to Rhode Island,| “ Come, ye blessed of the Lord, rejoice to-|materialistic views, or into other “ splendiq ey 
and was at the Yearly Meeting there, which |gether, e in unity and oneness of spirit.| eccentricities,” no less dangerous and far 

was very large and heavenly, the Lord’s|lriumph above the world! be joyful in the|the sober path of meekness, piety and virtue} , 
tenderin, —— came mightily over it. We|Lord; reigning above the world! and abovelIs it not well in this, as in every other m 

ro 




















travell m thence through New England, |all things that draw from the Lord ; that in|spect, to heed the injunction of the apoctl 
till'we came to Boston ; and after having had |Clearness, righteousness, pureness and joy, you to 
some service for the Lord there, we travelled |may be preserved to the Lord. Oh hear! O 
into the eastern parts of the country ; and the|hearken to the call of the Lord! Come out of 
Indian war being very hot at Hampton and|the world, and keep out of it for evermore! 
thereabout in the country, many of the peo-|Come sing together, ye righteous ones, the 
ple were gone into garrisons > and it was upon song of the Lamb ; which none can learn but 
us to go to a garrison, which we did, and had|they who are redeemed from the earth, and 
a meeting near it at a Friend’s house ; after/from the world.”—George Fox's Jour nal. 


“Let your moderation be known un 
men ;” for the annexed reason : “ The Lordi 
at hand.” How needful in this day, and @ 
this subject, would seem the “moderation” 
commended, with also the self-abase 
which is inseparable from true Christianity; 
lest the apprehension of a distinguished 
pious writer be verified : “ Whether the natura] 







































which meeting we returned back to Salem,| Ohio. 7th mo. 26th, 1880. J. |man be called upon to part either from 

where Friends were glad to see us, several ee possessions, or high imaginations, he equa 
having been murdered on the road, and some s ‘ iv rend.” |goes away sorrowing.” 

that same day. We went from thence to Great Attainments in Knowledge. ¢ 











Boston again, and enquired if any vessel was} As respects “the boasted march of intel- 
bound from thence to Barbadoes ; there being |lect,” it will be well to strive to hit “ the golden 
one, but not fully ready, we went to Rhode|mean.” Are there not shoals and dangers on 
Island again, and had several good meetings|the one hand as well as on the other? Are 
amongst oe a i! so parting with a not Scylla and Charybdis alike to be avoided ? 
in at love and tenderness, we returned/|Is it not worth the query, on which side to us}. : 
to Boston. individually the greater peril lies? Is it not it bas peen, ete aane> ge me song bes 
On the Seventeenth of the Sixth month, |to be feared that the laurels of learning, now epee th. t it i for ah . Pehie nt land 
1692, we took shipping at Boston for Barba-|so profuse, will render submission to the self-|°5 aren d ye if othe . - Le ah t 1. nee 
does; and after we had been about two or|denying cross of the Saviour more difficult ? roe ’ bein od i “ oe didi ti “ ished 
three days at sea, the ship being new, sprung|It is a noteworthy truth from the lips of the ad a a q the niet, dre the ¥ oa 
a leak, and part of our lading being tar, some| Infinitely Wise, that from “the wise and pru-|*” aa hs _ ‘ eee alle aces % y * 
ran out of the barrels into the hold, and our|dent” of this world—those who trust too much |*8"8° sear we cam va oe SARS e te 
pumps got clogged, so our situation looked|to, and depend too much upon the fruits of O™, th ; eee aan? aiaen oe of 
very dangerous. I stripped myself to work/the tree of kaiislige—dis secrets of the king- male ct =" o Poet aa h an saa 
at the pump, and James went with the cap-|dom are to be hid. While fully recognizing een 8, er alder ce s, Saas Shey na ed 
tain to search the hold, where they found a/that humility and filial dependence upon a “ he 9 o Not ts b ae eee Sao <a 
treenail hole that the carpenter had left un-/Saviour, who “ made himself of no reputation” ae wars Lich . eee a A eee wht i 
filled up; and after they had got it stopped,|among men, are great safeguards in respect to . ss ry = 4 ey Sond * Habbeth,” 7 
— the Lord’s great merey,) we arrived |these attainments to those who so trust in whi . ae oa Pate py - fi = “ye 
sate at ; but some time before we|Him ; yet, at the same time, it may be feared |“ ich kind “aad a, m — ae | 7 of 
went in, it fell thick, dark weather, continuing |that the pride of great acquirements in science the 3. ind, they observé The Sg tveey ae 
80 all the forenoon ; but about twelve of the|and philosophy, as in that of great wealth, the Jew or the Durkan. . an 
clock the sun broke out, and our sailors got|may too generally equally obstruct the recep- peter mones we oo Pee of the 
an Observation, immediately after which, the|tion and growth of the little seed of the king-| Weer Were noted. Cown, Abd A connechos 
mist struck in again, and the darkness so|dom in the heart.- A poet has written— Pe ve eat sem ‘di eee 4 i - de 
great, that although there was a privateer Wheaeat iehhat ds lieth Wikiien. erville claims to have discovered, between 





What the Babylonians knew about four thou. 
sand years ago.—From one of these books, 
compiled after the manner of our moder 
cyclopedias, and the compilation of which is 
shown to have been made more than 2000 B.¢, 
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which had laid several days in that latitude, The mental 7 of faith and things unseen, oa weather ore the rey ges rey no 
we escaped him and got well in ; so that we Causing that brighter world to disappear, OY SRVONKOG She SEn-Giet 5 MBEX the tee 
“ore the ¢ Hand which preserved us in our Or seem less lovely or its hope less clear, ments of the heavenly bodies, the water-clock 





first going there, (by bringing on a thick mist, a ) eo 
had again preserved us in like manner a secon While greatly approving of a good, and 
time, which was cause of great joy to us and|liberal, and practical education, amply suffi-|28V° °e! 
Friends on the island, who gladly received us. |cient to fit for all the necessary business and which it is supposed they possessed, from ob- 
(To be continued.) duties of this life, the writer fears lest, amid |S°™Vations that they have noted down of the 
the din and stir about education, with the fount of Venus and the fact that Lay ard 
Water on the Bermudas.—There is a total|amplification of manuals and unceasing efforts |found a crystal lens in the ruins of Nineveh, 
want of springs and wells of fresh water on|towards instruction in head knowledge, that The “bricks” contain an account of the Deluge, 
the island, and it has become an almost uni-|not only the susceptible minds of the young substantially the same as the narrative in the 
versal custom to roof the houses with thin] will be deceived, but the hearts of the older,| Bible, except that the names are different, 
slabs of white limestone, and further, to white-|as respects the needed inward adorning, may They disclose that houses and lands were then 
wash both roof and walls ; the rain water col-|be too much overlooked. Do we not all, in|8ld, leased, and mortgaged, that money was 
lected on the roof, and kept clean and fresh|relation to this very important subject, need |!oaned at interest, and that the market gar. 
by the constantly renewed whitewash, is care-|more of that amiable shtneinl which makes |deners, to use an American phrase, “ worked 
fully led into a tank, and forms the only sup-|wiser by rendering us better—that philosophy |°" shares ;” that the farmer, when plowing 
ply of pure-water. Every house of any pre-|of sitting as humble listeners at Sedus eet, |With his oxen, beguiled his labor with short 
tension is provided with such a tank, also|which alone maketh wise unto salvation—lest |@24 homely songs, two of which have been 
covered with a sloping whitewashed roof,|we be found wanting when weighed in the {found ; and, to connect this very remote civill- 
which, while it checks evaporation, adds to|balance of the sanctuary ? zation with the usages of to-day, I may, in 
the contents of the tank by its own rain-catch.| Under the attractive mask of great attain-|Conclusion, refer to one of the bricks in this 
The white roofs are altogether peculiar, and|ments in knowledge or of popular philosophy, |!ibrary, in the form of a notice, which is to the 
a6 the houses and cottages of the rural popu-|which tend to puff up, is there not danger of |&ffect that visitors are requested to give the 
lation are scattered over the whole island, so|religious restraint becoming more and more|librarian the number of the book they wish to 
as almost to run into one continuous straggling |irksome, or of being set at naught? Of the|Consult, and that it will be brought to them; 
village, the white squares [of the roofs} gleam-|discriminating features of the cross of Christ |®t the perusal of which one is disposed to fall 
ing among the dark trees produce rather a/growing into less and less repute? Is there|back upon the exclamation of Solomon, that 
pleasing effect, and one which is certainly |not painful evidence that, without the sancti-|there is nothing new under the sun.— Popular 

very characteristic of the Bermudas.—Sel.  |fying power of the Redeemer’s grace, the | Science Monthly. 


to measure time, and they speak in this work 
of the spots on the sun, a fact that could only 
have been known by the aid of telescopes, 
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For “* The Friend,” 
- But One True, Spiritual Religion. 


It is a day of false charity and compromise, 


Jwhen outward unity is more highly esteemed but it flowed legitimately from their views, and|is taken of acting and expressing unit 
that stern, faithful adherence to and ad-|W@8 no more than one of their oF ional 
y of Truth, which led our sires to die for|@fects. It is only avoided, and at lengt 


ll 


THE FRIEND. 









not excluding (as we know)* herefrom indi-|ence between us and them. They preach the 
viduals faithful to their light in other bodies.t|same outward history, and may well ask why 
Such a conclusion alarms their successors ;| they should keep distinct. Every opportunity 
and 

esteem towards hirelings ; their places oF wor- 
ship are gladly used and themselves com- 


ir convictions of truths which numbers now,|@eparted from, in our time by that so common}mended and helped. In return, they are flat- 
hold them as customs or opinions merely, fear to push them to their consequences, which} tered and honored by these their ancient op- 


r at every turn for worldly ease, advant- 


or esteem. It almost cost Jehoshaphat It evinced no want of charity in the saints of 


belongs to a timid and wavering conviction.|ponents. Thus the class who long persecuted 


riends on account of their testimony against 





life, however, running eagerly into an un-|d, but even sprang from love to others’ souls| their principles and systems, and who are still 


worth 


® 


with thee in the war.” 


alliance with his brother-monarch, whom they strove by every right means to|(in these points) the same, no nee ote or dis- 
en he answered the request of Ahab for his|4raw from their errors. Strange retribution !| like them—a sure sign that we 

operation against Syria: “I am as thou in the desire to be “charitable,” their de- 

~ and my people as thy people, and we will|8cendants have been far less kind to 

It was ever the|fellow-professors, since the result of their sys- 
hing of their holy Head, that his peculiar] tem is to suffer them to go on unchecked and 


ave changed. 
It was otherwise, however, when a faithful 
kind to their] Quaker arose, as we may see as lately as Sarah 
Grubb and Scattergood.* 

Though the whole matter lies in what has 





le should “dwell alone,” recognizing, as unreproved in their blindness.~| So much}been alluded to—that Quakerism called men 
S their ancient type, that He himself is|easier is it to prophesy smooth things than|off men’s teaching (no matter who and what 
h 


their portion. 

Among the dangerous and insidious errors 
now gaining place amongst us, is that which 
aims at levelling the distinction betwixt our 
cin Society and others professing the 

ristian name, on the plea of unity and the 
abolition of sects undoing what our predeces- 

wrought. From places of high influence 
doctrine is heard, that all the “churches” 
ie ht ; that the Lord wills them all to grow 
gnd flourish in their places; that they, to- 
ther with ours, compose the true Church o 
hrist, and that we are “a small section of” 
t sacred fold. 

No teaching can be more plausible; yet, 

pular though it has become, it involves an 
sor 80 common as to be accounted a merit 

this day of “confederacy” wherever any 
*say a confederacy.” We are enjoined in 
Holy Writ to believe not oe spirit ; now we 
re urged to believe all! John knew that 
Fithin the church would teachers arise suiting 
itching ears, to draw men away after many a 
wind of doctrine, not that of Paul and Christ 
—that they would so resemble the true seed 
as to be discerned from them only by the elect, 
and be wolves in sheep’s clothing, by which 
we must understand a profession and ministry 
like that of the people of God. He, the emi- 
nently loving Apostle, therefore warned them 
to judge and try the spirits before believing 
their words (as scriptural as those of others), 
or their pretences (almost challenging belief.) 
















ard—so loth is the creature to deal faithfully | the man ae be) to that of Christ—it may 
by the enemies of the Lord.§ be well, as briefly as I can, to deal with the 
I said that their attitude towards other| usual objection, that the various religious sys- 
“churches” flowed from their principles (and|tems are “blessed.” I admit that the blessing 
ours. George Fox was enjoined to call men|of God may be seen, and rejoiced over, within 
out of all their “worships” as well as other|the pale of different regione bodies, but this 
things and ways, and strike at the root of all}does not shake my loyalty to our uncompro- 
sects, whatever they professed, alike.|| He}mising beliefs. God works by all means, per- 
had to proclaim war against their holy things| haps, at one time or other, and limits himself 
fully as loudly as against the wrong-doing of|to none. He who has wrought conversion 
so-called justices and lerds. He could notspeak|through the instrumentality of leaves and 
in a steeple-house, or, if he did, he could not|creatures, can easily bless a soul under man- 
oceupy a pulpit, for it would nullify his whole} wrought ministrations. 
testimony and belief. It mattered not whether} But we are not hence to conclude that sys- 
a preacher were a “good” man or not—as a|tems in which this occurs are blessed. Jt is here 
minister of men’s appointment and preparing, |that the error lies. Because ex. gr. Fenelon and 
he was wrong, and could in no sort be sanc-| Whitfield were taught of God in a large de- 
tioned. Calling all to the immediate teaching} gree, it was lately urged that the Romish and 
and leading of Christ by his Spirit, the early} Wesleyan bodies, and even the “Salvation 
Friends saw in all other possible systems great wen were valuable, and owned of God and 
and fundamental error, grievous to them and|needed in their places! We have here at least 
tothe Lord.- It is manitest that it is to other|@ great-eonfusion of ideas. - Such individuals 
principles being held that we must attribute| were owned of God in spite of their attachment 
the quite different position now taken by so|to their respective errors, not on account of 
many, since it would be impossible on the them. The true saints who adorned Catholi- 
tenets of early Friends. cism did not really belong toit, but were Quakers, 
By thus conceiving all who name the name|in ignorance of that name, and with none to 
of Christ (whether they depart from iniquity |join at a time when perhaps nearly all religion 
—whether they call Him Bord by the Holy| was in the Romanist lines. And if we ac- 
Ghost, or not) as upon one foundation, not a| knowledge Protestant sects as above, because 
few at once destroy our distinctiveness, speak| good men are found among them, we must 
of our dwelling upon points of agreement, and,|certainly recognise Catholicism, nay perhaps 
impatient of such vestiges of our ancient darker faiths still, as the same a plies to them 






Modern civility reverses this, accounting the|“ hedge” as yet remain, seek to make us one 
least observance of these important rules un-| With those whom we now so nearly resemble. 
¢haritable, unable to conceive that any one} They are conscious of no difference of convic- 
who professes Christ and his words can be a| tion, and fancying all our raison d etre is in a 
deceiver or self-deceived. The fact remains,|few customs and usages, say there is no differ- 
that not “prayers” only will be offered up in * Cf. Penington, &e. 


. . . + Much fewer, whether amongst us or amongst others, 
ignorance of the life of Christ, but sermons, are “ faithful to their light” than is commonl sup- 


with “all utterance and all knowledge,” and posed. Those who are truly so—and this means fidelity 
mighty works in Jesus’ name be similarly set} to what is made known within—are necessarily Friends 
forth. 


Let us see how the first and truest Friends 








wherever found and of however low a spiritual growth, 


[The word “ Friends,” as here used, does not mean that 
they are members of our outward o ization, but that 


; : rgan 
‘stood in relation to other professors. They they are walkingsin the footsteps of the flock of Christ’s 
tertainly cannot be said to have found more} companions. The true Church is made up of livi 


unity with them than with the world; but, 
like their Master, they were persecuted most 
by the religious, and often heard gladly b 
e common people of theirday. They spea 
of themselves not as sectaries (sectarianism 
they denied and sought to destroy), but as 
faithful Christians.* It was not: “I am a 
Quaker,” but, as in the first ages, “I am a 
Christian, and cannot fight.” In this difference 
of appellation all is implied; the old Quaker 
counted his fraternity the Church of Christ, 


* Cf. Shewen, &c. 


stones,—of those in every nation who fear God an 
work righteousness. This necessarily implies that they 
are living under the government and guidance of the 
Spirit of Christ.] 

t More or less complete. ‘Cf..Ro. xi. 25.) 

@ More or less such—and unconsciously often. 


from their churches — teachers — worships— all the 
world’s religions, which are vain—all the world’s fellow- 
ships and prayings and singings.” (G. F.’s Journal, P. 
23.) Similar things could be quoted from other early 
Friends. Are we to forget the lessons of Apollos, Tau- 
ler and other “very good men,” who yet needed, and 
were favored to find, a “more excellent way ?” 
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|| “ But with and by this Divine power and Spirit of 
the Light of Jesus, I was to bring men off 


all! Indeed there is nothing which in this way 
we must not own—nothing against which the 
faithful servant must. testify, as the prophet 
cried against the altar of Jeroboam. 

To receive some blessing does not prove us 
to be right, or all we should be. Esau had his 
special providence as well as Jacob (Deut: ii, 
5); and are we not blessed and our prayers 
answered, often before being fully given up 
to follow the Lord ? 

(To be concluded.) 





I have seen great occasion to beware of a 
disposition that would feed upon the praise or 
commendations of others ; a carnal selfish spirit 
is very apt to present and creep in here, if 

ossible, and I have seen it hurt many who 
ave had right beginnings; it always intro- 
duceth dimness and oppression to the pure, 
precious, innocent life of truth, which only 


groweth upinto dominion through deép abase- 
ment of soul and the entire death of selfi-- / 
J. Churchman. ber 





* Attempts were made to a meeting: a4, Oxéied for 
T. 8.,. but they compared tame cdesiating the enemy into 
their. fortifications. 
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Selected. 

It was during a visit of Samuel Fothergill’s 
at Scarborough, that the following circum- 
stance occurred, which was afterwards related 
by him to some Friends who accompanied 
him on his homeward journey. He told them 
that he observed that Admiral Tyrrell attend- 
ed several meetings of Friends at that place; 
(Scarborough) and he took particular notice 
of the solemnity and reverence of the admiral’s 
behavior during the meetings, especially in 
the time of silence. One morning the admiral 
came up to him in the public room, before 
many of the nobility and gentry, and said: 
“Mr. Fothergill, I have a very high opinion 
of your people’s principles and practices, es- 
pecially the inwardness and spirituality of 
your silent worship.” Samuel replied, “ Ad- 
miral, I think such a testimony from thee, as 
a man of war, rather extraordinary concern- 
ing us and our et which are for peace, 
and against all fighting.” The admiral an- 
swered: “Sir, I am of your opinion in that 
particular, and fully believe that the time will 
come, when nation shall not lift up sword against 
nation, neither shall they learn war any more ; 
but as every dispensation of unerring wisdom 
must have a beginning, so this has had one 
amongst you, but has not yet reached us ; and 
as to what you hold of a union and communion 
with the Divine Intelligence, I know, b 
happy experience, it is attainable in this life.” 








It seems to have been the doctrine of some 
advocates of Christian perfection, especially 
some pious Roman Catholics of former times, 
that the various propensities and affections, 
and particularly the bodily appetites, ought 
to be entirely eradicated. But this doctrine, 
when carried to its full extent, is one of the 
artifices of Satan, by which the cause of holi- 
ness has been greatly injured. We are not 
required to eradicate our natural propensities 
and affections, but to purify them. We are 
not required to cease to be men, but merely 
to become holy men.—T. C. Upham. 





Selected. 
PAUL BEFORE AGRIPPA. 


The son of Herod sate in regal state 
Fast by his sister-queen—and ’mid the throng 
Of supple courtiers and of Roman guards, 
Gave solemn audience. Summoned to his bar 
A prisoner came,—who with no flattering tone 
Brought incense to a mortal. Every eye 
Questioned his brow, with scowling eagerness, 
As there he stood in bonds. But when he spoke 
With such majestic earnestness, such grace 
Of simple courtesy—with fervent zeal 
So boldly reasoned for the truth of God, 
The ardor of his heaven-taught eloquence 
Wrought in the royal bosom, till its pulse 
—. trembled with the new-born hope, 
’ to be a Christian.” 
So, he rose, 
And with the courtly train swept forth in pomp. 
“ Almost ;’—and was this all, thou Jewish prince ? 
Thou listener to the ambassador of Heaven— 
“ Almost persuaded /’—Ah! hadst thou exchanged 
Thy trappings and thy Porple, for his bonds, 
Who stood before thee—hadst thou drawn his hope 
a thy wae == with the 5; 
martyrdom—how = had thy gain. 
And ye, who linger while the call of God 
og ee i — _ ys. eee fain 
ing ow,— raw 
Awhile into io tous of the world 
Perchance by pleasure’s deadening opiate lulled 
To false security,—or by the fear 
Of man constrained,—or moved to give your sins 
A little longer scope, beware |—beware !— 
Lest that dread “ almost’ shut you out from Heaven. 
— Sigourney. 


effigy 


dwellin 


Selected. 


CASTLES IN SAND. 


Two children were making the most of the day, 


In the sand their castles building, 


While out in the harbor the sunset gold 


Was every vessel gilding. 


But the sea came over the castles dear, 


And the charm of the sunset faded ; 


Oh, after a labor is lost, may we 


Go happily home as they did. 


For we build and build in a different way, 
Till our beads are white and hoary, 
But after it all the sun goes down, 
And the sea—’tis a common story. 





Selected. 


SONG OF THE BROOK. 


I come from haunts of coot and hern; 
I make a sudden sally, 

And sparkle out among the fern, 
To bicker down a valley. 


By thirty hills I hurry down, 
Or slip between the ridges ; 
By twenty thorps, a little town, 

And half a hundred bridges. 


Till last by yonder farm I flow 
To join the brimming river ; 

For men may come oad men may go, 
But I go on forever. 


I chatter over stony ways, 

In little sharps and.trebles ; 
I bubble into eddying bays, 

I babble on the pebbles. 


With many a curve my banks I fret, 
By many a field and fallow, 

And many a fairy foreland set 
With willow-weed and mallow. 


I chatter, chatter, as I flow 
To join the brimming river ; 

For men may come and men may go, 
But I go on forever. 


I wind about, and in and out, 
With here a blossom sailing, 
And here and there a lusty trout, 

And here and there a grayling, 


And here and there a foamy flake 
n me, as I travel, 
With many a silvery waterbreak 
Above the golden gravel ; 


And draw them all along, and flow 
To join the brimming river ; 

For men may come and men may go, 
But I go on forever. 


I steal by lawns and grassy plots ; 
I slide by hazel covers ; 

I move the sweet forget-me-nots 
That grow for happy lovers. 


I slip, I slide, I gloom, I glance, 
Among my skimming swallows ; 

I make the netted sunbeam dance 
Against my sandy shallows. 


I murmur under moon and stars 
In brambly wildernesses ; 

I linger by my shingly bars; 
I loiter round my cresses ; 


And out again I curve and flow 
To join the brimming river ; 

For men may come and men may go, 
But I go on forever. 


— Tennyson. 





Origin of the Horse-shoe Superstition—In 
very early times, among the Celtic race, an 
of the patron saint, so common in 
churches and temples, was much used in the 
and work-shops of the people, as a 
so-called “ protection” against ill fortune. The 
“glory” above the head of these figures—|covered and concealed by branches of trees, 
which latter were often rudely carved in wood|&c., imagining thereby, as the evenings were 
and painted—was represented by a circular) dark at the time, that they were secure of their 






















piece of polished metal, to convey the effeey — 
of the shining halo, or nimbus, frequently seen” 
in illustrations of the Virgin and other Scrip FF 
ture subjects. Often this metal nimbus wag 
of semicircular form; and, after the figuras’ }h 
itself had disappeared, by reason of decay Ff 
the nimbus remained, and was suspended iy 
some prominent place as the entrance-d 
or other point commanding view. The effigies 
in question were not uncommonly seen 
the side of the door-way. In course of time 
the nimbus was much used as a substitute for 
the latter, and was sold in the shops for thig 
purpose. 

he tradition of “ good-luck,” as embodied 
in the horse-shoe theory, may thus be easily 
traced, since it became a common occurren : 
in due course of time, for the faithful adherent 
of the belief in charms and symbols, to adopt 
the horse-shoe worn to brightness, in the eh. 
sence of any other, which he nailed over his 
cottage door. Hence a piece of metal of this 
shape became associated in the common mind 
with supernatural presence and care, in kee 
ing with the belief attaching to the original 
figure of the patron saint.— Baldwin's Monthly, 









+ t 

Wooden Swearing.—A person who was ad- fi 
dressing a company of children on the subject | 4 
of swearing, said to them : 

“T hope, dear children, that you will never | 
let your lips speak profane words. But now! }g 
want to tell you of a kind of swearing which 
I heard a good woman speak about not long j 
ago. She called it ‘wooden swearing.’ Itw§y 
a kind of swearing that many people beside fj 
children are given to when they are angry. 
Instead of giving vent to their feelings in 
oaths, they slam the doors, kick the chairs, Jy 
stamp on the floor, throw the furniture about, J 
and make all the noise they possibly canj§j 
‘Isn’t this just the same as swearing?’ said fj 
she. It’s just the same kind of feeling, exactly, Py 
only they do not like to say those awful fy 
words ; but they force the furniture to make fy 

f 
I 
I 
{ 
( 
i 
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| 
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the noise, and so I call it ‘wooden swearing.’ 
I hope, dear children, that you will not do any 
of this kind of swearing either. It is better to 
let alone wooden swearing, and all other kinds 
of swearing.” —The Little Christian. 





Remarkable Deliverance of Jno. Fletcher. — 
The late Mr. Buttress, who was well-known 
in London between fifty and sixty years a 
as a highly respectable Wesleyan, and a sill 
broker (if I mistake not) in the city, came 
down to Macclesfield occasionally to transact 
business in that capacity. On one of these 
occasions he was my father’s guest, and, in 
conversation during the evening, he related 
in my presence the following anecdote, of 
which I made a record at the time. J. 
Fletcher was well-known in Madeley and its 
vicinity as a faithful reprover of sin in all its 
forms ; and this entailed upon him frequent 
annoyances and persecutions on the part of 
the wicked and the ungodly. As it was well 
understood that he was accustomed to preach 
in the outlying parts of his+ parish on inter- 
vening week-day evenings, a plan was con- 
cocted by a number of colliers and others of 
the baser sort for taking away his life. On 
the occasion in question they had dug a pit 
for this purpose, quite across a portion of the 
road he would have to pass, and this they had 
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Y sked design. As J. F. neared the point of 
danger he was suddenly startled from a train 
ig@f meditations by the leaping of his horse over 
the fence on the side of the road, and, before 
te could recover from his surprise, by an 
gually sudden bound into the lane again. As 
he probably his wont, when in this way 


with the question, where and how, it is to be 
brought in. Once banished from the course 
of family training, we are having expedients 
of various kinds to remedy the evil. In Ger- 
many it is proposed to take children from 
their mother’s arms, put them through a series 
of institutes, embracing an acquaintance with 






































oor, | ysiting the remote parts of his parish, he| housekeeping and of some trade or profession. 
gies }sayed all night at the place of preaching, to|In our own country, schools for the culinary 
by by the light of the following day, with|art have been tried. In Pennsylvania it is 
ime ‘ motions of unspeakable gratitude to God, that| proposed that the common school course shall 
for | themurderously, malignant intentions of these|embrace the workshop. In the management 


gons of darkness had been thus miraculously 


of our higher female seminaries we are re- 
frustrated. 


minded that girls have futurities independent 











































curs less frequently than in charity it is some- 


times supposed. No, those who attend the 
theatre or the opera, enjoy themselves for the 
moment at the expense of the probable im- 
mortal ruin of the souls of the performers. 
For my own part, I should dread to meet a 
reckoning for such a cause at the day of judg- 
ment.— W. C. Wilkinson. 





For “‘ The Friend.” 
Let us Maintain the Whole Truth. 


Upon reading the valuable strictures of 
Adam Spencerin the last issue of “The Friend,” 
we were forcibly reminded of a language, 
when on the bed of death, of that remarkably 
dedicated and strong man in Christ, John 
He said, “ My dependence is on 
the Lord Jesus, who I trust will forgive my 
Here 
was a lively example of true gelf-abasedness, 
of filial fear at that honest hour, with a simi- 
lar pathetic appeal to that of the poor publi- 
can; who, it is recorded, went down to his 
house justified, rather than the presumptuous, 


Some modern expounders of Quakerism 
seem to delight in setting forth the shallow 
and shortcoming doctrine, that the forgive- 
ness of our sins is wholly wrought or brought 
about by a belief in the ever-precious atone- 
ment or outward expiatory sacrifice of the 

alvary’s mount. But 
how abundantly more consistent with the 
teachings of the New Testament, and with 
the steadfastly maintained, and oft reiterated 
belief and exposition of our early Friends is 
the testimony conveyed by the apostle; viz., 
“Tf when we were enemies we were recon- 
ciled to God by the death of his Son”—that is 
for salvation—“ much 
more, being reconciled, we shall be saved by 
his life.” That it is through walking in the 
light as God is in the light—not in our natu- 
ral unrenewed state—that the blood of Jesus 
That it is through sub- 
mission and obedience to the comforter or 
Spirit of truth, sent by our Great Sacrifice 
and the High Priest of our profession, that 
any are enabled to build upon, to grow up in, 
or savingly to know Him. This alone, as 


that we may obtain mercy, and find grace to 


Justification—the state of being made just 
—and sanctification, can in no wise be sepa- 
rated in the experience of the Christian oe 
liever: neither can the belief in and acceptance 
of the Lamb of God in his outward manifesta- 
tion be disjoined from his second coming or 
spiritual manifestation in the heart as the 
“Another Comforter,” “which is the Holy 
Ghost” to be “sent in the Redeemer’s name 
to testify of Him,” to»“ teach all things,” to 
guide “into all truth,” and to “abide with us 


Could more clear and full testimonies be 
given than these, of the necessity of a belief in, 
and the acceptance of this promised “ Unction 
from the Holy One?” this anointing which 
John declared, “ Abideth in you, and ye need 
not that any man teach you: but as the same 
anointing teacheth you of all things,” &e. 
The old fashioned Quaker doctrine of work- 
ing out our salvation with fear and trembling, 
or the submitting to Him who, as we are thus 
passive, “worketh in us both to will and to 


lied For “ The Friend.” (0% — literary acquirement, that must be 
sil . attended to. 
al s Qver-wrought Education. It is easy. to perceive that with all the| Woolman. 
rent | The subject of literary education is receiv-| efforts now made to extend education, and all 
lopt | ing much attention at the present day. Scien-|the refined results that have been reached,|sing, which is all I hope for,” &c. 
a research has we been much extended, | there is a serious apprehension that something ; 
his } and refinements have been arrived at in art/is going wrong. 
this | and literature quite beyond the expectations} Our schools are good and necessary institu- 
ind { ofa former age. tions. Our boarding-schools, or Westtown 
eep- | Even in religious matters a large place is} especially, has been a blessing to the Society. 
inal {now claimed for the reasoning powers, in| But there is a limitation to the influence of self-complacent Pharisee. 
thly. | biblical study and historical research, so that|schools that may not be exceeded without 
jo fill properly their places in the world as it|/danger to the individual and to the general 
ad- Fis to be, our children must have the advan-| welfare. The influence of the family,—of the 
ject = of exhaustive collegiate training. Divinely appointed home,—is that we should 
et is evident from the ee expressions/look to to mould the characters that go to 
ever | ofthe more deep-thinking leaders, that there|sustain society and bless mankind. Although 
wi} gre serious misgivings as to where all this| efficient literary culture is wanted to fit chil-|dear Saviour upon 
nich d procession of mental culture is tending.|dren for the part they should act in life, no 
ong Phere are serious doubts as to whether the] protracted course at college need be required 
It's} well-ordering of the community will be hereby |to obtain it. 
side’ } promoted ; whether the sum of human happi-| It would tell badly for a family, if the chil- 
sry. | ness will be thus increased. dren have to be sent away to acquire habits 
8 mj} The education of youth was properly a|of useful industry. It would show an aspect 
airs, | matter of concern and foresight in the days of|still worse should it be thought needful to 
out, Fearly Friends; and when some of us, now in| gather them into First-day schools to obtain|put into a capacit 
can? life's decline, were children, there~was still}defined ideas of religious~truth and duty. 
said Pinuch reason for concern that it should be} And in the economy of a well ordered family, 
tly, Fmore thorough and more general. When men|the training of the children should be such 
vful fand women, otherwise qualified for useful-|that though favored with but limited aid from 
ake Pness, could not read effectively or write with|schools, they may commence life’s responsi-|cleanses from all sin. 
ng.’ | facility, there was urgent demand that the|bilities qualified for success, and with a fair 
any | next generation should be better prepared for| passport to respectability and usefulness. 
r to f life’s duties. Our query in regard to the chil- sabdanoc 
inds } dren of “the poor,” “Do they freely partake) —pyatching.—I feel that I keep not alive my 
of learning to fit them for business,” had then) own soul in true godliness, and yet that with- 
aforce that appealed to the common under-| out my co-operation with the free grace of|promised of the new covenant, can permit 
r—{Manding. Ata time when a large proportion| God, whereby He worketh in me, I am ever|any to come boldly unto the throne of grace, 
own J of those who had passed the common schools} jiable to fall. Indeed, I do know, notwith- 
ie and entered upon the duties of manhood and standing all that subtle reasoners may advance |help in time of need. 
silk J Womanhood, were not practical writers or/to the contrary, that when I have relaxed my 
ame | feaders, there was an urgent demand for| engagement, and neglected the constant, holy 
sact | Something to be done to add to the effective- wane, under the specious pretext of trusting 
hese J ness of instruction. The demand was not 80|¢o God to do all for me, without any care or 
, in | much to promote the researches of those who] concern on my part, I have soon begun to de- 
ted | had become apt scholars, as to relieve learn-|>enerate into a state that has brought con- 
, of § ing of its discouragements, so that all of com-| jemnation.—J. Scott. 
J. Mon capacity might become apt scholars. 
| its It was then the practice to pass the years} What shall we say of entertainments and 
| it# § of minority chiefly in labors needed for the}customs which involve the ruin of souls? I 
1ent » Support and welfare of the family. Yet the/do not speak now of the souls of those who 
t of ¢ duty and necessity were ever pressed of allow-| enjoy, but of the souls of those whose business | forever.” 
well § ing the children sufficient opportunity for ac-|or profession it is to create the entertainment. 
ach § quiring school learning. If this latter concern| Grant that attendance at the theatre or at the 
ter- § On any account proved a failure, we had at|opera is absolutely harmless in its effects upon 
con- § least the satisfaction of finding a generation len who attend, yet it is notorious that the 
*s of § growing up, prepared to act well their part|actors and actresses who furnish us our enter- 
On § a8 housekeepers, as farmers, as mechanics, or|tainment are inevitably exposed to moral ruin. 
pit in any sphere where willing and efficient| Occasionally, no doubt, an actor or actress is 
the § hands were needed. converted to Christ. But then the stage is ordi- 
had These sterling qualifications are indeed still|narily abandoned by the convert. ow and 
ees, § Tegarded as essential ; but as modern ideas of|/then a member of the dramatic profession 
vere a have pushed their acquirement from|maintains an unblemished moral character, 
heir proper place, we are sadly embarrassed|as the world goes. This I am persuaded oc- 
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do of his own good pleasure ;” the humble, 
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dependent, yet hopeful experience of dear 
J obs Woolman, who felt that he had nothing 
to trust to but the mercy of God in Christ 
Jesus ; the indispensable need of repentance 
towards God and faith in our Lord Jesus 
Christ ; the being brought down in the spirit 
of our minds, and becoming as little children 
in order to conversion ; the necessity of a new 


birth unto righteousness, or a being born of|over the ship, and over the sea as far as the 


the Spirit in order to see the kingdom of God: 
are doctrines which like the old wine in the 
parable of our blessed Lord, are better than 
the new, and can never with impunity be set 
aside, neither safely admit of substitution. 
The doctrine of Emmanuel, God with us, or 
the indwelling power of the Holy Ghost as 
our teacher, light, and guide, is scripturally 
sound practical doctrine. It is easily com- 
rehended by the willing and obedient and 
abe-like nature ; and is moreover wholly in 
accordance with the writings and utterances 
of the early Friends. One of these, William 
Penn, declares: “The light and life of Christ, 
is what we profess, and direct all people to, as 
the great instrument and agent of man’s con- 
version to God.” 





How easy it is to be open handed when it 
involves no self-denial. When people wish 
they had wealth in order to do good with it, 
they commonly mean that they would like to 
have so much money that they could give 
freely without feeling it. But what generosity 
is there in that? The true measure of our 
devotion to any object is what we are ready 
to give up for it. Until we make sacrifices 
for a cause, we furnish no proof that that cause 
has our heart. We do not even know whether 
or not we really love a friend, unless we are 
called on to choose between his welfare and 
something that we are loath to surrender. 
For what, and to what extent, have you really 
denied yourself to give help or pleasure to 
others, or to advance your Master's cause, 
within the past week or month? That isa 
question to test your generosity and your 
love. No loving or giving is worth speaking 
of that does not involve a readiness for sacri- 
fice and self-denial.—S. S. Times. 





Religious Items, &e. 


Church Debts —The National Baptist states 
that within the last year and a half the Bap- 
tist Congregations of Philadelphia and its 
vicinity have been relieved of $227,000 of in- 
debtedness, and that the effort and self-sacri- 
fice required to accomplish this result have 
been blessed to their people. 


the last captive be set free; let honesty be- 
fore God and before man be the watchword 
in Zion.” . -. 

A poor condition for a Church—The Re- 
formed congregation at Friedrichstadt, Schles- 
wig-Holstein, owns so much property that 
the members do not need to pay any thing for 
the pastor’s salary, &., but each member re- 
ceived last year the sum of $15. 

Dr. J. T. Conant, of Brooklyn, is at work 
on a translation of the Bible which shall sub- 
stantiate in the fullest manner the doctrine 
of -baptism by immersion, having accepted 


Captain Morgan’s offer of $25,000, and signed| your life— Trenton State Gazette. 


a contract with him. 


Inshrine mercies in gratitude. 
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. . No artizan’s disease is more terrible in its m 
Natural History, Science, &c. festations, nor more speedily and certain 
Butterflies —On the morning of the 14th of|fatal than that which is communicated 
September we were steaming along the Bra-}man from horses, cattle, and sheep, infect 
zilian coast towards the entrance of the mag-|with the malignant disease known as anth 
nificent Bahia de Todos os Santos. All dayajor charbon. In this disease there is 
pretty little butterfly of the delicately formed |veloped in the blood of the affected animal, 
genius Heliconia was fluttering in multitudes|peculiar rod-like fungus, which propegucs 
spores which are very tenacious of life, ang 
eye could reach they quivered in the air like|are when dried practically imperishable. The 
withered leaves. Their number must have/poison thus prepared may be inhaled or swab 
been incalculable; looking up into the sky|lowed, and awaken at once a fierce and rapidly 
where they were thickest, they were as close|fatal fever, or it may be inoculated upon some 
together as, and had much the appearance|abraded or otherwise denuded surface of the 
and style and motion of, the large flakes of|skin, where it creates a rapidly developi 
snow in a heavy snow shower when a thaw is|carbuncle or pustule, followed by great fever, 
settingin. Such showers of butterflies are by|prostration, and speedy death ; im this casg 
no means uncomnion along the coast of Brazil.|the disease has been known as malignant 
Sometimes the country over a considerable|pustule. The disease has always been ob 
area is absolutely devastated by some particu-|served in persons employed either in the cary 
lar species of caterpillar. The butterflies or|of animals during life, in their slaughter, op 
moths, as the case may be, come out nearly|in trades and manufactures connected with 
at one time, and the swarm of insects are|the utilization of the various parts of animals 
caught by the land breeze, and wafted out to|The localities in which outbreaks have beer 
sea, where myriads are drowned, a remnant|observed in man are therefore either districts 
being, perhaps, floated back again by the usual| where the disease is prevalent among animals 
shift of wind in the evening —W. Thomson. _|or places at a distance to which, in the cours 
The Buoyancy of Water—The human body |of commerce, the products of infected animalg 
weighs about a pound in the water, and a/may be conveyed. Hair, wool, bristles, hides, 
single chair will carry two grown persons. | horns, hoofs, &c., being valuable articles of com- 
That is, it would keep their heads above|merce, and in wide request, have furnished the 
water, which is all that is necessary when it|most startling demonstrations of the vitality 
is a question of life or death. It is not at alljand portability of the disease by its prop 
necessary to know how to swim to be able to|tion to man. The British Medical Journal af 
keep from drowning in this way. A little|May 29, 1880, from which these facts arg 
experience of the buoyant power of water,|drawn, notices the recent occurrence of ning 
and faith in it, is all that is required. We|cases of this disease in a manufacturing towm 
have seen a small boy who could not swim ajof Yorkshire. All the cases were of men em 
stroke propel himself back and forth across a|ployed in sorting “van mohair.” Seven af 
deep, wide pond by means of a board that|the men died within five days of their firsth 
would not sustain five pounds weight. In|attack. It+has been found that mnch may ty 
fact, that sometime small boy is now writing|done to lessen the danger of handling infected] 
this. Children and all others should have|wool if it is first washed or steamed. Never# 
practice in the sustaining power of water. In|theless, the mill-owners of the establishment 
nine cases out of ten the knowledge that what! where this particular outbreak occurred have 
will sustain a pound weight is all that is neces-|refused to put themselves to such trouble and 
sary to keep one’s head above water, will|expense. At another factory the previous 
serve better in emergencies than the greatest|year the firm became too busy to afford the 
expertness asa swimmer. A person unfamiliar|time to steam the wool as they had before} 
with the buoyant power of water will natu-|been in the habit of doing. The sorters re’ 
rally try to climb on top of the floating object|fused to work the unsteamed material, and} 
on which he tries to save himself. If it is|their places were filled by others. Withina§ 
large enough, that is all right. But it is|}few days three out of the twenty new sorters} 
generally not large enough, and half of a|were dead. 
struggling group is often drowned in the| Instances of explosions caused by the igné 
desperate scramble of a life-and-death struggle|tion of carbonaceous dust floating in the at 
to climb on top of a piece of wreck or other|mosphere have become so numerous that such 
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It gives a list of| floating object, not large enough to keep them|dust may be counted among the explosives. 
debts amounting to $61,800 still owing by|all entirely above the water. This often hap-|Such explosions are not uncommon in coal 
their city congregations, and in calling on pens when pleasure boats capsize. All imme-|mines. An explosion was caused in Paris if 
their people to remove these, it says, “Let|diately want to get out of the water on top of/ 1869 by the taking fire of the dust rising from 






the over-turned or half-filled boat, and all are|a sack of starch which was thrown dowl 
drowned except those whom the wrecked |stairs and burst. The fatal explosion which 
craft will wholly bear up. If they wouldjtook place in a candy factory in New York 
simply trust the water to sustain ninety-nine|city a few years ago was probably due to thé 
hundredths of the weight of their bodies, and|starch dust floating in the room. The explo 
the disabled boat the other hundredth, they |sion of the flour dust in the mills at Minne 
might all be saved under most circumstances. |apolis, Minn., in 1878, is another case in point 
An overturned or water-filled wooden boat|An explosion of malt dust recently took place 
will sustain more people in this way than it|in a brewery at Burton-on-Trent, England { 
will carry. It would keep the heads above|finally, it has been suggested that the explo 
water of as many people as could get their|sion which signalized the breaking out of th 
hands on the gunwale. These are simple|fire on the Seawanhaka was one of coal dusty 
facts, easily learned, and may some day save|such as often takes place in our stoves. ' 
A house built and furnished from paper is 
The Wool-sorter’s Disease-—Every occupa-|shown at the Exhibition in Sydney, Australia 
tion subjects its folower to special influences/The house itself is made of carton pierre, the 
that tend to introduce disease and shorten life. |furniture of papier-mache, even the chandeliers 




































a stove in which a fire can be lighted 
ng of that material. The carpets and cur- 
gins. are alSo of paper, and in the bedroom 
i @ bed is made of papier-mache, and the 
‘bankets, sheets, quilts, women’s undercloth- 
. dresses, and bonnets in the latest style, are 
made of carton pate. Banquets are to be given 
jp the building, in which the plates, dishes, 
nives, forks, and glasses will all be of paper. 
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THE FRIEND. 
ie EIGHTH MONTH 21, 1880. 


_Jn placing before our readers the following 


nile unt of Ferrisburgh Quarterly Meeting, 
1 ob: recently, as received from a correspond- 
cary | ent who says in an accompanying letter that 
or, ony tis “a plain and unvarnished account ;” we 
with acting on the principle that it is right for 
mals, | Friends generally to know something of what 
bee § #transpiring in different parts of our Society. 
trict ile the meeting thus described may not 
ras, differ greatly from some others which have 
purse held under our name, and exhibits only 
mals | & fuller development of tendencies and teach-| 
ides, be which in their earlier stages, have long 
com. a source of uneasiness to consistent an 
1 the | @mcerned Friends in many parts of our So- 
ality y, yet it was evidently conducted in a 


ner so completely at variance with our 









al of es, that it ought to awaken a deep feeling 
; are} alarm, and a sense of rey camcorge in the 
ning | Members of the Yearly Meeting by which the 


mittee which attended it was appointed. 

fhe usages of our Society as to holding meet- 
gs for worship are the outgrowth of its 
anciples. It would be hard indeed for an 
igent Friend to believe. that those who 
actioned or arranged the course of proceed- 
Sings at Ferrisburgh held the same doctrines 
as to worship and ministry that were preached 
by George Fox and our early Friends, and 

we been believed by all our faithful mem- 

from that time to the present. 

If meetings continue to be held in this man- 
ner, and those who are responsible therefor 
are not brought under the action of the dis- 
cipline, and their doings disavowed, we see no 

pect of the present unsettlements in our 
iety having ay other termination than 
a general dismemberment running through 
igni- | those bodies which connive at or permit such 
departures from our principles. It cannot be 
éxpected that persons holding such different 
sentiments as true Friends and the advocates 
of these progressive movements, can harmoni- 
ously co-operate in religious fellowship. They 
Raturally and necessarily draw in different 
tions. They may be strongly impressed 
With a sense of the evils that attend a sever- 
ance of the ties which have bound them to- 
_ in religious society, and may shrink 
every movement that may seem to lead 
in that direction ; but where different doctrines 
are held by the members on such vital points 
& worship, ministry, and the way of salva- 
tion ; and where these doctrines are held not 
Merely as simple phases of opinion, but as 
Vital principles which are to govern the life 
and conduct; the members will ultimately 
ome weary of contention, and will meet 
apart, so that each party ean follow its own 
methods and promulgate its own views, with- 
out disturbance from the other. 
In a belief of the close connection between 
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unity of faith and unity of 
unless the former exists t 
continuous harmonious working together of 
the members of a society like our own, are 
there not many who can adopt the fervent 
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appeal of the Apostle Paul to the Corinthians : 

“JT beseech you, brethren, by the name of our 

Lord Jesus Christ, that ye all speak the same 

thing, and that there be no divisions among 

you ; but that ye be perfectly joined together 

in the same mind and in the same judgment ?” 
The account referred to follows : 


FERRISBURGH QUARTER, N. Y. YEARLY MEETING. 


This body, being the only one in the State of 
Vermont professing with Friends, consists of three 
meetings in the northern part of Addison County 
and one small meeting at Farnham. The entire 
membership is less than three hundred, though, at 
one time, Friends of this quarter constituted a large 
and well-ordered body. Two separations, together 
with other causes, have greatly reduced its original 
numbers. 

For the sake of a slight gain in membership, of 
late years nearly all the distinctive practices of the 
Society have been dropped ; and under the sanction 
of the Yearly Meeting, methods of Christian work 
have been adopted which sacrifice what once were 
arded as foundation principles. I attended the 

ublic meeting for worship, closing the Quarterly 
Reciinn held on the 7th and 8th inst. At this 
meeting were present a prominent minister from the 
West, and from New York two leading members of 
the Yearly Meeting’s Committee on General Meet- 
ings. The interior of the meeting-house was hung 
with mottoes and trimmed with evergreens, &c., 
while bibles and hymn books were dispayed upon 
the desk. 

At the appointed hour a large company gathered, 
many more than could be seated within the house. 


was opened, without wef period of silent waiting, b 
one of the committee who remarked that we onik 
and should, praise the Lord in s 
and called upon all present to join in s g the 
hymn, “ There is a fountain filled with blood,” nam- 
ing the page where it was to be found in the book. 
After this, without any intermission, he knelt in 
prayer, asking a blessing upon the brother who was 
to speak to the people; showing that the services 
had been pre-arranged. This over, the prominent 
minister arose with open bible and read the words, 
“We are come to the blood of-sprinklin 
speaketh better things than that of Abel,” as his 
text, giving the chapter and verse. I forbear com- 
ment upon the elaborate sermon that followed, further 
than to say that “faith in the blood” was insisted 
upon as the only ground of salvation. When the 
sermon closed, the committee-man was upon his feet 
to give out the hymn, “ Just as I am,” calling upon 
the congregation to “rise and sing.” He thought a 
change of position would be welcome, and besides, 
it was better while singing to stand. 

Then the other member of the committee arose 
and read another passage of Scripture, with remarks 
to some length. He said that at his home were 
Friends who depended upon “some sort of a light 
within” for the work of salvation ; but he cautioned 
his hearers eee anything of this sort, and urged 
belief in “ ” as the only means of salvation. 
The Holy Spirit had nothing to do in “saving” 
men ; only “ faith in the blood” could save any one. 

Next came the announcement of an hour’s inter- 
mission, and the committee-man desired all to “ bow 
the head if not the knee” while the closing prayer 
should be offered. He then knelt and prayed, after 
which he said that the meeeting was ended. 

— the entire “service” there was not the 
silence of a minute, nor any opportunity given for 
any other than the three strangers to take part, ex- 
cepting when the people were to sing; and yet it 
should be remembered that this was the meeting for 
worship, held upon the closing day of a Friends (?) 
Quarterly Meeting, and that all this was done under 
the virtual sanction of New York «Yearly Meeting. 

After intermission, the prominent minister was 
absent, but the committee-man prayed that he (the 


. He then read 


tended by the writer, the “doxology” was su 
the congregation dismissed with a benediction by the 


The people were quiet and orderly. The : 
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ae and that |minister) ni be blessed in his sermon that even- 
ere cannot be a/ing at a neg 


boring village, where all three were to 
. The services then performed did not 
much from the preceding, excepting when one 


Vv 

of the committee sanga hymn alone, prefacing with 
the remark that “he could as well preach the gospel 
in that way.” 
he exhorted them to “keep up 


Again when the people were singing 
dre time, and sing @ 
little faster.” 

At the meeting held on the preceding evening, = 
, an 


minister above mentioned. 

I understand that this is the first time that such 
methods have been so fully adopted in this section, 
and that some are dissatisfied. Several have re- 
marked in my hearing that there was nothing to 
distinguish it as a Friends’ meeting, and in truth it 
seems impossible to imagine anything more opposite 
to old-time usages. 





SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Ustrep Srates.—A terrible accident occurred on 
the 11th inst., on the Atlantic branch of the West Jer- 
sey railroad. An excursion train which left Atlantic 
City about 6 P. M., was composed of two sections—the 
first of sixteen cars, the second, which followed a few 
minutes later, of ten cars. Upon reaching May’s Land- 
ing, the speed of the first section was slackened, to 
on a siding, when the second section ran into the first, 
telescoping the rear car. But one person was killed 
immediately ; upwards of thirty were badly scalded by 
steam escaping from the broken cylinder of the locomo- 
tive—nineteen of these have died of their injuries— 
some of them in extreme agony. The causes which led 
to this fearful collision oo tuien investigated. 

An official table giving an analysis of the public debt 
of the United States, from the end of the fiscal year 
1855—6, to the end of the last one, states, the interest- 
bearing debt, which at the time of Lincoln’s first elec- 
tion was about $65,000,000, reached its maximum 8th 
mo. 3lat, 1865, being then ~2,381,530,000. The reduc- 
tion in the interest-bearing debt in fourteen years and 
ten months is $657,537,194 ; this is a redaction of 27.60 
per cent., and at the average rate of +44,000,000 per 
year. The cash in the Treasury is nearly three times 
the amount of fifteen years ago. Debt bearing no in- 
terest, that is, Treasury Notes, is only a little less than 
in 1865; and this is the most unsatisfactory fact shown 
in the schedule. Calculations as to the probable ex- 
tinguishment of the debt are spoken of, as more curious 
than useful, inasmuch as many contingencies which 
cannot be foreseen, may affect the process of reduction ; 
but it is interesting to note, that in 1834—6, the U. 8. 
was almost out of debt, the amount being less than 


which | $38,000. 


Since the Ist of this year there have arrived at this 
port, per the Red Star and American lines of steam- 
ships, 790 cabin, and 20,760 steerage passengers, nearly 
all of the latter going west by the Penna. railroad. 
The sub-treasury of New York has sent $5,000,000 
gold bullion to this city for coinage at the Mint into 
les and half-eagles. 

iring the year ending 6th mo. 30th, 3462 new post- 
offices were established in the United States, and 1328 
discontinued—a much larger increase than for any 
vious year. Of the 42,989 offices now in operation, 1761 
were filled by presidential appointments, and 41,228 by 
those of the Postmaster General. The total number of 
letters, newspapers, a &e., sent through the 
mails was 2,215,168,124. This count does not include 
mail received from foreign countries. The weight of 
mails carried on railroads amounts to 551,370,185 


pounds. 
In coining $20,000,000 in silver and $22,000,000 in 
gold at the San Francisco mint, in 1878, there was lost 


only $29. The carpet which had been in use five years 
was taken up, cut into small pieces, and burned in pans. 
The débris was put through the same process as the 
— dust, and there was obtained from the old car- 


The 11th inst. is said to have been the hottest day in 
the history of Bismarck, D. T., the thermometer regis- 
tering from 102 to 106 degrees in the shade, and 135 
degrees in the sun. : 
Assistant United States Treasurer has been instructed 
to purchase >2,500,000 United States bonds for the 
sinking fund. 

It is expected that large numbers of colored e 
will emigrate from Mississippi and Louisiana within 
the next two months, to Kansas and other Northern 
States. About forty per day are being cared for by the 
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St. Louis Colored Relief Board, and forwarded to their 
destination. 

The mortality in this city during the last week was 
333 : of whom 160 were adults and 173 children. Durin 
the week 55 persons died of consumption ; 21 of typhoi 
fever; 26 of cholera infantum; 23 of marasmus. In 
New York the number of deaths was 627. 

The immigrants landing at Castle Garden on the 
14th inst., numbered 1609, making a total for the week 
of 5,253. 

Markets, &c.—U. S. sixes 1881, 1043; 5’s, 102}; 44’s, 
110} for registered, and 111} for coupons ; 4’s, 110}. 

Cotton is dull and weak at 11} cts. per lb. for mid- 
dling uplands, and 11} cts. for do. New Orleans and 

exas. 

Petroleum is nominal at 8§ cts. for refined in barrels, 
and at 11} cts. for do. in cases. 

Flour and Meal.—Flour is in limited demand and 
weak in price. Sales of 1000 barrels, including Minne. 
sota extras at $5.12} a $6.25; straight at *6.25a 6.50; 
Pennsylvania family, new and old wheat, at $5 a $5.50; 
western do. at $5.25 a $6.25, and patent at $7 a $8.23. 
Rye flour is steady at #4.50 a $4.62} per barrel. 

Grain.— Wheat is higher and in better demand.: 
Sales of 6000 bushels, including rejected at $1 a *1.03} ; 
red and amber, track and afloat, at $1.08} a $1.10}; No. 
2 red, elevator, at $1.08}. Rye is steady at 65 a 70 cts. 
for new. Corn is fairly active and futures are higher. 
Sales of 7000 bushels, including yellow at 53 cts.; 
mixed at 51 a 51} cts.; steamer at 50} a 514 cts., and 
rejected at 49 a 51 cts. Oats are steady. Sales of 5000 
bushels, including mixed at 35 a 36 cts. and white at 37 

42 cts. 


Hay and Straw Market.—Average price during the 
week—Prime timothy, $1.15 a $1.25 per 100 pounds: 
mixed, $1.05 a $1.15; straw, $1 a $1.10 per 100 lbs. 

Wool.—The firm aspect of the market continues, and 
for some grades holders are demanding a further ad- 
vance. The receipts of fleece are very moderate, but 
the movements are limited, as manufacturers are tem- 
= supplied. Among the sales of the week were 

ennsylvania and Ohio medium at 47 a 48 cts.; comb- 
ing, Ohio, 50 a 52 cts. ; Colorado, improved, 26 a 32 cts.; 
Colorado, coarse, 22 a 22} cts.; unwashed Penna., 31 a 
32 cts ; unwashed Ohio, 33 a 35 cts. 

Oils.—Lard, prime 64 cts.; do. No. 1, 52 cts. ; Neats 
Foot, 55 a 75 cts.; Sperm, crude, 52 a 55 cts. ; bleached, 
$1.08 a $1.13 per gallon. 

Seeds,—Clover-seed in fair demand 7} a 8} cts.; 
Timothy, $2.60 a $2.75; Flax-seed, $1.25 a $1.27. 

Beef cattle were in fair demand this week and prices 
were rather higher: 3040 head arrived and sold at the 
different yards at 3 a 5§ cts. per lb., as to condition. 

Sheep were rather easier; 13,000 head arrived, and 
sold at the different yards at 3 a 5 cts. per lb., as to 
quality. Lambs sold at 3} a 6} cts. per pound. 

Hogs were in demand at an advance; 40,000 head 
sold at the different yards at 7} a 7} cts. per lb., as to 
quality. 

Foreren.—A troop-ship, with 850 men, reinforce- 
ments for India, sailed from Portsmouth on the 15th. 

A dispatch from Candahar, dated on the 11th, says, 
the Afghans are throwing up siege works around that 
city, but up to the present they are insignificant. The 
defences are reported complete, and the garrison well 
provisioned. 


isturbance bill. 


the Irish people is less settled than some time ago. 

The final meeting of the Mansion House Relief Com- 
mittee was held on the 14th. The sum of £2,814 re- 
mains in hand, which will be reserved for special dis- 
tribution. 

A flood is reported in Donegel county, Ireland, by 
whieh several. persons were drowned, and-much damage 
done to property. rm * 

Serious rioting occurred on the 16th} in connection 
with some Catholic demonstrations. The police, who 
had been severely stoned, fired on a procession, killing 
one person and wounding many others. 

The emigration returns from Liverpool, for last 
month, show an increase of 5000 persons compared with 
the same month last year. 

All of the cabins of the steamers now leaving Liver- 

l for New York, and for some weeks to come, are 

ully engaged. The Cunard’s will send two steamers 

each Seventh-day, to accommodate the returning Ameri 
can tourists, 

Lord Eldon’s residence, near Wareham, has been 
robbed of jewelry valued at £20,000. 

A new process for using up old steel has been in- 

































A number of meetings have been held in Ireland to|$2.10, vol. 54, and for R. L. G. Tatnal, Del., and 
rotest against the rejection of the Compensation for| Deborah Hunt, Pa., $2.10 each, vol. 54; from William 
Very violent language was used by|L. Bailey, Pa., $2.10, vol. 54; from Nathaniel Barton, 
the speakers, against the landlords. The condition of|N. J., $2.10, vol. 54; from Joseph E. Barton, N. J. 


vented by an Englishman named Drake. The resultant|/$2 each, vol. 54, and Jonas Edge, Kansas, $2.10, vol. 
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is a new metal which is said to possess extraordinary |54; from Clayton Hancock, N. J., $2.10, vol. 54; f a 
strength and ductility. The process consists in mixing} William Matlack, N. J., $2.10, vol. 54; from Le 4 
up old steel with a patent compound, and subjecting| Evans, N. J., $2.10, vol. 54; from Joseph L. Bailey § 
the whole to an intense furnace heat, when the particles| Pa., $2.10, vol. 54, and for Joseph Bailey, $4.20, yg :% 
amalgamate. Steel made on this plan has been turned | 54, 2 copies, and Samuel A. Bacon and Comly B. Shog. : 

























































out at the Hunslet Works and sold readily for £45 per| maker, $2.10 each, vol. 54; from Mary B. Cl : 
ton. The process is said to be second only in import- 
ance to Bessemer’s invention, and it will be especially 
valuable as finding use for old Bessemer steel rails. 

A serious accident occurred on the Midland railway 
on the 11th inst., between Leeds and Lancaster, caused 
by the breaking of an axle of the locomotive. The two 
forward coaches telescoped, and the others were piled 
on them. Seven persons were killed and twenty others 
injured. > 

The steamer Jeddah, bound from Singapore to Jed- 
dah, foundered on the 8th inst., on Cape Guardafice. 
Upwards of one thousand passengers and crew, are re- 
ported to have been drowned. | here were 953 pilgrims 
on board, who were on a journey to Mecca. 

The Turkish Minister of Foreign Affairs asks the 
Powers to prolong, for twenty-four days, the time 

ranted for the settlement of the Montenegrin question, 
in hope of obtaining some moditication of the project. 

Rapid progress is being made in the construction of 
the railway running up to the northern entrance of St. 
Gothard tunnel. On this line there are twenty-six 
tunnels, and all but six, it is hoped, will be completed 
by the end of the present month. 

* During the week ending on the 14th, forty-two deaths 
oecurred from yellow fever, and nine from small-pox, 
in Havana. 


N.J., per Samuel P. Leeds, $2.10, vol. 54; from 
B. DeCou, N. J., $2.10, vol. 54; from Dorcas B. 
son, R. I., $2.10, vol. 54; from Sarah Hoopes, Pa., 
vol. 54, and for John Hoopes, $2.10, vol. 54 ; from 
B. Smith, Pa., $2.10, vol. 54; from Anna Pickering 
City, $2, vol. 54; from Jonathan Chace, R. L., 
vol. 54; from Jesse D. Hockett, N. C., $2.10, vol, 
from William Hicks, City, $2, vol. 54; from 
Knowles, Agent, N. Y., $2.10, vol. 54, and for 
Peckham, Lorenzo Rockwell, George C. Car 
James R. Boss, and Benjamin Knowles, N. Y., 
David F. Knowles, Vt., $2.10 each vol. 54; from Danig 
J. Morrell, Pa., $2.10, vol. 54; from John W. Hily. 
N. J., $2.10, vol. 54; from George B. Allen, Pa., $2.1) ¥) 
vol. 54; from Sarah C. Gaskell, N. J., $2.10, vol. 
from Seneca E. Malone, City, $2, vol. 54; from Ang 
Smallwood, Pa., $2.10, vol. 54; from John Trimble J 
Agent, Pa., $2.10, vol. 54, and for Rebecca Larkin, J 
Caleb E. Thomas, Harvey Thomas, Caleb Webster, and 3, 
Nathan Pennell, >2.10 each, vol. 54; from Josiah L, 
Haines, City, $2, vol. 54, and for Amy Middleton, N. J, 
$2.10, vol. 54; from William J. Evans, N.J., $2.10, 
vol. 54; from William Hill, Me., $2.10, vol. 54; for 
Emma Williams, Pa., $2.10, vol. 54; from Joshua 
Brantingham, Agent, O., for Edward Y. Cope, Chris 
tiana Kirk, Benjamin Kite, Joshua Coppock, Cyrus 
Brantingham, Hannah Gilbert, and Alfred Branting- } — 
ham, $2.10 each, vol. 54, Charles W. Satterthwaite § @ 
$2.10 to No. 19, vol. 55, and Barclay Stratton, $4.60, | § 
to No. 52, vol. 54; for Lydia T. Thompson, [o., $2.10, | 
vol. 54; from Thomas Woolman, City, $2, vol. 54; from 
Esther L. Jackson, Pa., $2.10, vol. 54; from Capt. Wil 
liam Reed, Mass.. $2.10, vol. 54; from Ann Burges, 
Pa., >2.10, vol. 54; from Caleb Hoopes, Pa., $2.10, vol, 
54, and for Benjamin P. Hoopes, $2.10, vol. 54, Benja- 
min W. Passmore, Pa., 4, vol. 54, two copies, and 
from W. W. Deweese, Ann Sharpless, Anne Balderstoa, 
Charles Potts, T. K. Brown, C. C. Balderston, E. Tho: 
James Davis, and R. W. Hutton, Pa., #2 each, vol. j 
and for S. W. Passmore, Phila., Amanda Galliman, 0, 
Eliza Brewer, Canada, $2.10 each, vol 54; from Wilf ¢ 
liam Bishop, Pa., $2.10, vol. 54; from Mary B. Willa #5 
N J " 2.10, vol. 54; from Peter Thompson, Gtn., $2.10 8 
vol. 54. | 


Remittances received after Fourth-day morning, will not 
appear in the receipts until the fo'lowing week. 4 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 
A Stated Meeting of the Committee on Instruction 
will be held on Seventh-day, the 21st inst., at 10 a. M, 
in the Committee-room of Arch Street Meeting-house, 
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RECEIPTS. 


Received from Joseph Kaighn, N. J., *2.10, vol. 54; 
from Edward Marshall, City, $2, vol. 54, and for S. E. 
Haines and Jesse Haines, Pa., $2.10 each, vol. 54; from 
Daniel B. Price, Pa., $2.10, vol. 54, and for Hannah 
Child, N. Y., $2.10, vol. 54; from Amy H. Nicholson 
and Zebedee Nicholson, N. J., -2.10 each, vol. 54; from 
Newell Hoxie, Mass., $2.10, vol. 54, and for Joseph 
Wing, $2.10, vol. 54; from Mary H. Pennell, West 
Philada., +2.10, vol. 54; from Sarah Greene, R. I., 
$2.10, vol. 54, and for Eliza G. Sheffield, $2.10, vol. 54; 
from Mahlon Moon, Pa., *2.10, vol. 54, and for William 
H. Moon, Charles Moon, and James E. Tatnall, Pa., and 
William Tatnall, Del., $2.10 each, vol. 54; from Matilda 
W. Warner, Pa., $2.10, vol. 54; from Thomas Wilbur, 
N. Y., $2.10, vol. 54; from Benjamin H. Lightfoot, 
City, $2, vol. 54; from Ephraim Smith, City, 2, vol. 
54, and for Morris S. Cope and Elizabeth Hughes, Pa., 
and Robert H. Smith, O., >2.10 each, vol. 54; from 
William Bettles, 11l., $2.10, vol. 54; from Stephen M. 
Trimble, Pa., $2.10, vol. 54, and for Ann M. Wetherill, 
$2, vol. 54, and John Wetherill and Dr. Samuel Trim- 
ble, $2.10 each, vol. 54; from William Windle, Pa., 
$2.10, vol. 54; from Edward Bailey, Pa., $2.10, vol. 54; 
from Isaac Sharpless, Ya., >2.10, vol. 54, and for Amy 
C. Hoopes, $2.10, vol. 54; from Sarah Haines, N. J., 
$2.10, vol. 54; for Robert P. Gifford, R. I., $2.10, vol. 
54; from Jacob Roberts, Pa., $2.10, vol. 54, and for 
Josiah A. Roberts, ~2.10, vol. 54; from Royal Wood- 
ward, N. Y., $2.10, vol. 54; from Francis Bartley, Mich., 
$1.10, to No. 22, vol. 55; from Benjamin Bowerman, 
Mich., $2.10, vol. 54; from Abraham Gibbons, Pa., 
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Diep, on the 5th of 7th month, 1880, at her residence } 
near Richmond, Indiana, in the 64th year of her 
Hannan H. D1xxs, an esteemed Seanies and elder ] 
White Water Monthly Meeting. From an account§ 3 
given by a Friend of the same meeting, it appears she} ] 
was concerned to bear her testimony to what she be 
lieved to be right, and showed a deep love for our Se 
ciety; and though rarely taking much part in their 
assemblies, she was watchful and attentive to the dix 
charge of her individual duties, often privately in words 
of encouragement or counsel, as occasion appeared te 
require. Especial mention is made of the lively im 
terest manifested towards those who called to see het 
during the last few days of suffering which p 
her peaceful close; in looking towards which she had 
expressed her desire “‘ to wait the Master’s time.” 

——- at her residence, near Smyrna, Harrison © 
Ohio, ANNA M. Srepuen, wife of David Stephen, if) 
the forty-second year of her age, a member of Guernsey 
Particular and Flushing Mouthly Meeting. She wat. 
faithful in the attendance of all our religious meetings, 
when of ability to do so, and we believe much com® 
cerned to be enabled to perform acceptable worship i 
the Divine sight; and remained firmly attached, as wé: 
humbly believe, to the ancient doctrines and testimonie 
of the Society of Friends. She frequently spoke of b 
great unworthiness, and that ety wre of acceptan 
were wholly in the mercies of God in Christ Jesus, and 
craved that all her sins might go beforehand to judg 
ment, and be blotted out; which we believe she 
favored to experience, so that she could look towa 
the time of her dissolution with calmness and resign 
tion. She quietly passed away leaving to her friend# 
and relatives the comfortable hope that her end 
peace. 
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$2,10, vol. 54; from Henry Briggs, O., $2.10, vol. 54; 
from Daniel Smith, O., +2.10, vol. 54; from Elizabeth 
T. Engle, N. J., $2.10, vol. 54; from Mary B. Kirk- 
bride, N. J., +2.10, vol. 54, and Mary W. Kirkbride, 
City, $2, vol. 54; from Joseph E. Hoopes, Pa., $2.10, 
vol. 54; from Nancy B. Buffinton, Mass., $2.10, vol. 54; 
from. William Berry, Gtn., $2.10, vol: 54; from C. M. 
Cooper, N. J., $2.10, vol. 54; from Anna T. Hancock; 
City, $2, vol. 54; from Levi I. Hoopes, Pa., $2.10, vol. 
54; from David Evans and Isaac Hall, Pa., $2.10 each, 
vol. 54; from E. 8. Deats, N. J., $2.10, vol. 54; from 
Edward R. Maule, Pa., $2.10, vol. 54, and for Mary R. 
Maule, City, $2, vol. 54; for Elizabeth Mendenhall, O., 
$2.10, vol. 54; from Joseph Scattergood, Agent, for 
Edward H. Hall, Pa. Mary E. Hall, O., Mary H. 
Hambleton, Io., and Marshall Fell, Rachel Philips, 8. 
Emlen Sharpless, Rachel E. Woodward, John M. Sager, 
Sarah D. Pennell, Martha Sankey, Susan L. Temple, 
Elizabeth M. Worth, and Esther H. Mendenhall, Pa., 
$2.10 each, vol. 54; from John R. Tatum, Del., $2.10, 
vol. 54; for Daniel Koll, O., #2.10, vol. 54; from John 
W. Biddle, City, $2, vol. 54, and for William Biddle, 
Samuel Biddle, Samuel Mason and Sarah Mason, City, 
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